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XX.— THE NOVELTY OF WORDSWORTH'S 
MICHAEL AS A PASTORAL 

Scarce ane has tried the shepherd-sang 
But wi' miscarriage. 

Burns's Poem on Pastoral Poetry< 



Wordsworth saw common things with " unaccustomed 
eyes." When he gazed upon the landscape about him or 
when he observed the life of people in humble station, he 
found many a feature which his predecessors had over- 
looked or neglected. Nature, he perceived, had been 
ignored or superficially regarded. Yet Nature, to his 
mind, deserved the best efforts at interpretation. Simi- 
larly, country folk of low degree he found had hearts as 
sensitive as those of people in high places, and accordr 
ingly he undertook to proclaim the truth to the world. He 
wished to enforce his own doctrine : " Of genius the only 
proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy to be done, 
and what was never done before: of genius, in the fine 
arts, the only infallible sign is the widening the sphere 
of human sensibility for the delight, honour, and benefit 
of human nature ! " x 

The value of Wordsworth's Michael 2 as an example of 
the poet's method and purpose has not been, I believe, 
sufficiently appreciated. Few of us are likely to have real- 

1 " Essay, Supplementary to the Preface of 1815," The Complete 
Poetical Works of WiUiam Wordsworth, ed. A. George, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1904, p. 815. 

*The Poetical WorTcs of William Wordsworth, ed. Wm. Knight, 
Edinburgh, 1882, n, pp. 125 ff. 
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ized its novelty when, it was first published in 1800'. The 
aim of the present paper is to see how far it exhibits 
characteristics that were new in the history of pastoral as 
a form which deals with shepherds. 

Michael is a true pastoral. By life-long care of sheep 
on English hills, an old man Michael had acquired a fair 
property to leave to his son Luke. Through misfortune, 
however, he signed a friend's note, and had to meet the 
responsibility of payment, thereby losing the fruits of his 
work. Hence he had sent the lad to a relative who would 
help him to rise in the world. Meanwhile, the peaceful 
and comfortable home was sadly altered. The intimacy of 
father and son ceased. Still for a time Michael received 
glad news and viewed fortune favorably. Then he heard 
less and less often from Luke, and at last learned that his 
son had fled in disgrace beyond the seas. Thereafter, the 
old shepherd was frequently found by his acquaintances 
sitting idle near a sheepfold that he had begun to build 
with Luke's assistance long before. 

Outlined thus, the poem does not appear novel to-day. 
In 1800, nevertheless, it was novel, in accordance with 
Wordsworth's purpose in poetry. No pastoral quite like it 
in method and in aim had been written previously. To 
perceive how new it was when it was first brought out, we 
must review the earlier history of pastoral and compare 
Michael with its precursors. In so doing, we approach the 
composition of the poem from almost the same standpoint 
as that of Wordsworth himself, because his interest in 
finding fresh material led him to an extended study of 
former poets. With respect to pastoral, he determined two 
items of special interest to him. First, the form had been 
associated with the treatment of both nature and the life 
of simple folk. Yet, secondly, it had been often injured 
by conventionalism and lack of originality, the very faults 
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that lie desired keenly to combat and to eliminate from 
poetry. 

II 

In considering the history of pastoral, Wordsworth went 
back to Theocritus. 3 We know little of what came before 
Theocritus in this sort of literature, and we know nearly 
as little about his precise method. His general tone is 
Alexandrine, that is, it is distinguished more by subtle 
refinement of form than by originality of thought. The 
Idyls exhibit the urbanity which would fit the style of a 
brilliant gentleman of the time. The poet did not wish 
to exchange his life for that of a shepherd, or to live with 
herdsmen. For him they were simply good acquaintances 
for a city man who was interested in the foibles of country 
people, who felt the charm of some of their activities, and 
who liked to spend a day rambling among the hills. Their 
songs he deemed adaptable to literary presentation. In 
truth, he was an educated gentleman, a student of letters, 
who discerned the merit of Sicilian folk-songs much as 
did those English gentlemen, Sidney and Addison, the 
special beauty of Chevy Chase. Conceiving the value of 
the popular efforts, he at once made use of them, no doubt 
weaving in fancies of his own, and refining the whole in 

"Bucolici Oraeci, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Oxonii, 1905. Profes- 
sor L. N. Broughton of Cornell University has had in press a mono- 
graph which may consider the exact extent of Wordsworth's use of 
Theocritus. See The Prelude, Knight, in, bk. vin, 11. Ill ft - .; cf. the 
same, xi, 11. 424 ff.; "the Preface to the Edition of 1815," George, 
pp. 801 ff., and " Essay Supplem.," work cited, pp. 809 ff. From the 
pastoral I exclude at present songs like Henryson's Boline and 
Mahyne and the Elizabethan lyrics; elegies like those by Bion, 
Moschus, Milton, and Burns; dramas like those of Politian, Tasso, 
Guarini, Fletcher, and Ramsay; romances like those of Longus, San- 
nazzaro, Sidney, and Gessner; village idyls like The Deserted Tillage 
and Hermann und Dorothea. 
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order to please the courtly taste of his contemporaries. 
The result was a group of pastoral idyls simple and pretty 
enough to delight readers ever since. 

Theocritus was too excellent a judge not to preserve the 
simplicity of the original songs. But he concealed his 
method of adaptation so skilfully that modern imitators 
have erred in almost every instance. Perhaps ignorance 
of the Italian and the Sicilian landscape and people have 
further prevented success. Though Spenser and Pope 
sought to be simple and Gay to be realistic, they all failed 
because they did not thoroughly understand the origin of 
the Idyls. 

But of such an error we need not accuse Virgil. 4 To 
the Latin poet, shepherdry was a charming pursuit to 
occupy a young man's day-dreams, or at times a pictur- 
esque disguise for panegyric or allegory. The former mood 
arises most naturally when an author is stirred by feel- 
ings that, more or less vague but agreeable, recall sensa- 
tions evoked by literary models and masters of whom he is 
fond. This temper, which was to be exceedingly fruitful 
of pastorals in a later period, found adequate outlet in 
Virgil's Eclogues. And since the shepherds were the same 
and the Greek and Roman reading-publics were closely 
related, the Latin idyl based on Theocritus was fitting, 
and offered no serious incongruity. Perhaps the chief 
novelty lay in the addition of veiled political and social 
references. 

From the survey of classical pastoral, we perceive some- 
thing artificial in its composition. The poet is aroused by 
sentiment, not by passion. Even if the poetry lacks the 
power of the greatest poetry, it is for the most part genu- 

'The Works of Virgil, J. Conington and H. Nettleship, London, 
1898, I. 
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ine, and properly inspired imitation, not only in the 
Renaissance of Charlemagne but from the time of the so- 
called revival of learning, whereby pastoral eclogues even- 
tually appeared in Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and English. 

Unfortunately the machinery of paganism and other 
conventions of classical pastoral remained in the English 
imitations. Such defects marred the remarkable efforts of 
Spenser. 5 He did not attain the elegant simplicity of 
Theocritus. As an idealist and a personality who stood 
aloof 6 from the affairs of men in humble existence, he did 
not thoroughly appreciate the difference between Sicilian 
and English shepherds. He did not understand — perhaps 
he did not care to do so — how far the Greek had been an 
adaptor. Names like " Cuddie " could not give his ec- 
logue a Doric sound. The best passages are not in strict 
keeping with pastoral, in that no shepherd would have felt, 
much less expressed, what Spenser uttered through the 
songs of Colin. Though much in the Calender is of high 
order, it in general diverges from classic pastoral or from 
any true pastoral. The type, however, since it is plainly 
a product of the older type, may conveniently be denomi- 
nated neo-pastoral. 

Neo-pastoral, not pseudo-pastoral, because it possessed 
in Spenser's hands not only poetic form, but poetic frenzy. 

8 The Shepheardes Calender, ed. C. H. Herford, London, 1914. 
French and Italian influences affected Spenser. The references to 
Scripture, 8. C. (date 1579), v, vil, need not detain our inquiry; or 
the earlier references by Barnabe Googe in Eclogs, etc., ed. E. Arber, 
London, 1895, (date 1561-3), III, p. 42; IV, pp. 43 ff.; VII, pp. 65 ff.; 
or those by A. Barclay (ca. 1513) in his combination of paraphrase 
and originality based on Mantuan, Spenser Society, vol. 39, Man- 
chester, 1885. Early English pastoral was not averse to abstractions 
personified, such as occur in the Roman de la Rose. 

' His aloofness did not exclude interest in national politics. 
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But, with the continuance of the species, inspiration grew 
less important, less noticeable, in William Browne, 7 pretty 
as his descriptions are, and least in Pope. 8 Pseudo-pas- 
toral emerged in company with pseudo-classicism. In 
pastoral, the nobility of the ancients had disappeared; 
true decorum had altered to dry, deadening formalism. 9 
Still the classical machinery remained — the chief sign of 
the genre. Pope, far from the simplicity of Theocritus, 
was equally removed from Spenser, closely though he pro- 
fessed to follow him in his pretentious youthful effort. 
Wordsworth has criticised Pope's eclogues and summarised 
the later development for us. He wrote of Pope: 

Having wandered from humanity in his Eclogues with boyish in- 
experience, the praise which these compositions obtained tempted him 
into a belief that Nature was not to be trusted, at least in pastoral 
Poetry. To prove this by example, he put his friend Gay 10 upon 
writing those Eclogues, which the author intended to be burlesques. 
. . . Nevertheless, though these poems contain some detestable pas- 
sages, the effect, as Dr. Johnson well observes, " of reality and truth 
became conspicuous, even when the intention was to show them 
grovelling and degraded." The Pastorals, ludicrous to such as 
prided themselves upon their refinement, in spite of those disgusting 
passages, " became popular and were read with delight, as just rep- 
resentations of rural manners and occupations." 11 

Gay, in his preface to The Shepherd's Weeh, signified 
his scorn for present pastorals and declared his intention 

' Poems of William Browne, ed. G. Goodwin, 2 vols., London, 1891. 

8 Works, ed. Elwin, Whitwell, and Courthope, London, 1871, I, pp. 
257 ff. His Messiah, vol. I, pp. 309 ff., based on Virgil, iv, and Isaiah, 
does not affect our study. A. Philips's Pastorals, Chalmers's Poets, 
London, 1810, vol. xin, pp. 109 ff., offer nothing novel for our con- 
sideration. 

• It may be noted that the contemporary writers had become dis- 
satisfied with the state into which pastoral had fallen, or otherwise 
they would not have encouraged Gay. 

10 Poetical Works, ed. J. Underhill, London, 1893, I, pp. 265 ff. 

11 Essay Supplem., work cited, p. 811. 
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to return to the simplicity of Theocritus. 12 In fact, his 
eclogues were simple, hut not as the master's had been, 
because in most respects they were not poetical, and on the 
whole their value was that of parody and of satire on vul- 
garity in the country. They were neither fair nor deep ; 
like their immediate predecessors, even if in a different 
way, they were superficial. Though truer to genuine Eng- 
lish shepherdry than previous English pastoral had been, 
Gay's work told not the complete or the higher truth. 13 

After the Pope-Philips controversy in which Gay tried 
to strike an annihilating blow, there developed two reac- 
tionary tendencies that have been remarked : 14 a simpler 
and more genuine appreciation of nature emerged in writ- 
ings like those of Shenstone 15 and Goldsmith, as well as 
Thomson ; 16 and in poems like Collins's Oriental Ec- 
logues 17 there appeared didactic moralism and a humani- 
tarian outlook. For previous expressions of the same 
kind, if not in the same guise, one may look back merely 
to the Elizabethan pastoral, though the field for moralism 
was extended by humanitarian ideas in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Again characteristic of the time was the " town 

12 Work cited, I, pp. 65 ff. 

"They lacked the sympathy of Goldsmith's The Deserted Village, 
an idyl of village, not pastoral life. Considerable realism marks 
Allan Eamsay's pleasant pastoral drama, The Gentle Shepherd, 
(date 1725). One may compare incidentally for the effect of epic 
idyl, Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea and Longfellow's Evangeline. 

" H. B. Mantz, Non-Dramatic Pastoral in Europe in the Eighteenth 
Century, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxxi, pp. 421 ff. His conclusion as 
to the end of English pastoral, it will be obvious from the present 
paper, is too sweeping. 

"Poetical Works of William Shenstone, ed. G. Gilfillan, Edinburgh, 
1854, pp. 99, 149 ff. 

"Poetical Works of James Thomson, ed. D. C. Tovey, London, 
1897,1. 

"Poetical Works of William Collins, ed. W. M. Thomas, London, 
1906, pp. 3ff. 
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eclogue," which was essayed by Swift, 18 Gay, 19 Charles 
Jenner, 20 and others, and which reflected either contempt 
for rural pastoral or an absorption of interest in city life. 21 

None of these types, however, led to a crisis in the his- 
tory of English eclogue, even if they were sympathetic 
of an illness. The coarse aspect of country manners, 
which Gay had emphasized, prevented unpenetrating ob- 
servers of mankind from doing what Wordsworth was to 
do in Michael. 'Such coarseness seemed unsuited to the 
English muse, and accordingly would-be Sicilian shep- 
herds continued to spread their rococo mantles and to pipe 
songs on English hills. 

Thus the conventions and assumptions narrowed the 
scope and the originality of English endeavor in pastoral, 
till Wordsworth, seeking something new that deserved ex- 
pression, sympathized with actual rural existence and 
identified the ideal English shepherd. To be sure, village 
life had recently been given realistic treatment in Crabbe's 
The Village 22 (1783), and genuine sympathy in Cow- 
per's The Task (1785). 23 The former poet, more pes- 
simistic than Wordsworth, dwelt upon the sordid and piti- 
able in rural scenery and incident, yet exhibited no strong 
sense of compassion. Likewise, in comparison with 
Wordsworth's accomplishments, Oowper's more optimistic 
approach to country life was limited in range. More- 
over, little material in Crabbe or Cowper was strictly pas- 

18 Poetical Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. J. Mitford, London, 1902, 
i, pp. 99; 191. 

»»Ed. cited, vol. I. 

""London, 1772. 

11 For further instances of various types of eclogue, one may con- 
sult R. T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature, Lynchburg, 1910. 

" Ed. A. J. Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle, London, 1908, pp. 34 ff. 

" Ed. J. Bruce, London, 1896, vol. n, pp. 3 ff. 

4 
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toral. By method and temper, therefore, these poets aided 
Wordsworth in defining a true English shepherd. 24 

Ill 

Wordsworth wished neither to be a dull imitator nor to 
portray deeds of violence. When he composed Michael, 
he departed from two conspicuous conventions of the type. 
He did not treat a love affair and did not retain the con- 
test of shepherds about love, about town and country, or 
about skill in music. By dismissing these themes, he could 
the better deal with pastoral in accordance with his general 
theories of poetry. Nothing in Michael need be artificial, 
void of earnestness. At the same time, the poet made no 
effort to produce a sensational effect. As he wrote in the 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 1800, " the feeling . . . 
developed gives importance to the action and situation, 
and not the action and situation to feeling." 25 Thus he 
could confine himself to his real shepherd. Therefore it 
becomes our purpose now to view the novelty of his pas- 
toral not by what he negatively avoided, but by what he 
positively put into it. 

Wordsworth's shepherd was true to life; he was also 
ideal so far as Michael was one of the better country folk. 
His type still exists. To-day one may find in America or 

" Scotch poetry like Burns's also made for naturalness. Cf. further 
the realistic pastorals of Voss and other German poets of the eigh- 
teenth century, E. C. Knowlton, Pastoral in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxu, 471 ff. Wordsworth in the looser sense of 
the word wrote pastorals for 1800: ed. cited, m, pp. 106 ff., The 
Brothers; pp. 149 ff., The Pet Lamb; pp. 145 ff., The Idle Shepherd- 
boys. His The Oak and the Broom, pp. 172 ff., is an Aesopian pas- 
toral, as is The Oak and the Brier, Spenser's 8. C. ii; cf. S. C. v. 
Southey's English Eclogues should be noted (1798 on), The Poetical 
Works of Robert Bouthey, Boston, 1878, vol. n, pp. 5-55. 

" Ed. cited, p. 791. 
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England numerous rural homes where the occupants have 
a true domesticity, Christian uprightness, and deep senti- 
ment. Many of us have experienced the equivalent of 
reaching, weary and hungry, a farmhouse 

when all 
Turned to the supper -board, and then 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk, 
Sat round the basket piled with oaten cake, 
And their plain, home-made cheese, — 

where father and son hoth betook themselves afterward 

To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the House-wife's spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or field. 

(11. 98-109.) 

Thus as we read the poem, we can feel how happy are the 
touches that enforce sympathy with the dominant mood, 
and accord with common life : 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney's edge, 
That in our ancient, uncouth country style, 
With large and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp. 

(11. 110-114. J 2 " 

With careful precision and acute judgment the very de- 
tails are chosen that reveal rapidly and vividly the appear- 
ance of the simple home and the conduct of life therein. 
No burlesque is intended, as Michael when new plans for 
Luke must be made, observed anxiously how the mother 

* Like Flemish chiaroscuro. The black and white of the descrip- 
tion in contrasting with each other are more in harmony with the 
subdued contrasts of action and character than would be the pomp 
of color. One may compare the painting of a kitchen attributed to 
Velasquez and preserved at the chateau of Villandry near Tours. 
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. . . Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past time. 

(11. 256-7.) 

As other mothers would have done, she thought of Richard 

Bateman, a parish-boy, and of his success in the world 

beyond the hills. 

These thoughts, and many others of like sort 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old Man was glad. 

(11. 271-273.) 

Briefly the intimacy of the household and the constant 
consideration for the other members are indicated in these 
little homely details. The manners of many country folk 
yield not in gentleness to those of the highly educated or 
the most aristocratically cultivated. Bearing of mind and 
heart could nowhere be more genuinely admirable or wor- 
thy of emulation. Other indications of sincerity and kind- 
liness of human association, appear in the account of five- 
year old Luke, for whom is exhibited paternal affection. 

Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 

With his own hand, a sapling, which he hooped 

With iron, making it throughout in all 

Due requisites a perfect shepherd's staff 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 

He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 

At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; . . . 

There stood the urchin as you will divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a help. 

(11. 180-189.) 

Such simplicity is like that of the Bible, a respect wherein 
the poem resembles no previous pastoral in Greek, Latin, 
or English. Though detail is abundant, and is of common 
matters too, there is no descent in dignity, but rather, <m 
elevation with which harmonizes the solemn blank verse. 
In fact, from the moral earnestness and delicate natural- 
ness of Michael, one might be reading a story companion 
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to those of Ruth, Joseph, or especially, Abraham and 
Isaac. The phraseology is nearly Scriptural. 27 The sen- 
timents aroused are elemental pity, sympathy, admiration, 
and indeed affection. We gain the tonic effect of proper 
realism. Original with the heart of man are the feelings 
of the old shepherd when he exclaimed to his wife, 

I have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger's hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I. 

(11, 228-234.) 

Again what pathos lies in those words of his to Luke : 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me; with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

(11. 332-335.) 

Michael as a poem is thus reducible to the simple pre- 
sentation of a real man. Yet no such character had ap- 
peared in pastoral before. Michael was as nearly a com- 
plete novelty in pastoral as could be. The conventions of 
pseudo-paganism and the literary purpose and artifice of 
certain work of classical antiquity were inadequate for the 
introduction of a real man. With a democracy of his own, 
Wordsworth found nobility among the poor and lowly as 
well as among the wealthy and aristocratic; to Charles 

* Cf . such passages as 

" she . . . 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep," 

(11. 290-1.) 
and 

" to his heart 
He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept." 

(11. 421-22.) 
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James Fox lie indeed wrote, referring particularly to 
Michael, that " men who do not wear fine clothes feel 
deeply." 28 

The novelty of Michael did not cease here, however; 
another phase of it is not common in any literature. In 
word, it appears in the old man's attitude toward nature. 
Again one comes upon Scriptural reminiscences and reli- 
gious inspiration. The " hills, which with vigorous step 
He had so often climbed " were like unto those whither 
David lifted his eyes and whence came his help. The hills 
and the fields 

had laid 

Strong hold upon his affections, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

(11. 74-77.) 

He could not express his love, though he felt it ; he had a 
faith, or belief in the unseen. 

With his son as a companion, he became young once more : 

Soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights, 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 

Were as companions, why should I relate 

That objects which the Shepherd loved before 

Were dearer now? that from the Boy there came 

Feelings and emanations — things which were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old Man's heart seemed born again ? 

(11. 194-203.) 

One hears the echo of phrases in the New Testament. Re- 
birth through the love of a father for his child is part of 
Wordsworth's mysticism. With unsurpassed eloquence 
he had expressed in Tintern Abbey those marvelous emo- 

as Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Wm. Knight, Boston and 
London, 1907, I, p. 139. 
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tions aroused by intuitive contemplation of Nature, and 
not inappropriately associated with the religious mystery 
of rebirth, which has been a cardinal element in Christian 
teaching. Now in Michael he added to his view of life 
an example of a kindred rebirth whereby the nature of a 
child enabled a father to see greater glories in the world 
than his perceptions from mere outer senses could recog- 
nize. Except rarely, neither parental love 29 nor Nature 
had been thus interpreted before. 

The peculiar rejuvenation, inspiration, and sense of 
pervasive peace produced during an experience of rebirth 
presented extreme obstacles to expression, even when ad- 
mitted as facts of emotion, and till Wordsworth had regu- 
larly baffled portrayal except in the religious field itself. 
But from Wordsworth's standpoint, such difficulties are 
in the office of the poet not only to discover but to solve ; 
the phenomena must be interpreted. The poet has genius 
and therefore best serves his fellows by voicing the inmost 
feelings of humanity. 

Wordsworth's sympathy had come through the agency 
of Nature; he discerned what others felt by noticing the 
effect of Nature upon his own feelings when he was young. 
He discusses this force in his development not only in the 
Prelude but in Michael. In respect of autobiography, 
therefore, is the pastoral novel; the inner sentiments of 
the author had nearly always been suppressed before. 30 
Theocritus, Virgil, and Pope were not self-communicative 
and subjective. To Wordsworth, however, the story of 
Michael had a manifold significance ;. it had helped to mold 
him at an impressionable age; it afforded an example of 

"Cf. Prelude, n, 11. 232 ff., for motherly love, "Blest the infant 
Babe . . ." 

"Personal references such as those in Barclay and Spenser or 
masked political allusions are of a different sort. 
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the strange relation between man and Nature ; it revealed 
the possible depth of feeling that a person in humble sta- 
tion might possess ; and it was linked with his philosophy 

of life. 

It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved: — not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 

(11. 21-26.) 

The poet continued to tell why he wrote the tale : 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 

Careless of books, yet having felt the power 

Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

Of natural objects, led me on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 

(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 

(11. 27-33.) 

In conclusion, Michael was a novel pastoral partly 
because it dropped the convention of love and of amoebean 
contest, and because it dealt with a real English shepherd. 
These facts point to originality. In so far as the poem is 
autobiographical, it indicates a new attitude toward the 
use of eclogue. Nevertheless it is sufficiently objective in 
treatment. Unlike its predecessors, it resembles in style 
and dignity the great Biblical stories of a pastoral people. 
It reveals the noble feelings of a man in lowly station. 
Michael was at once true to life and an idealization above 
it ; true in the sense that a shepherd might feel as Michael 
did toward man and Nature, idealized in that such a 
shepherd would need a poet's aid in order to express ade- 
quately what he felt. Thus it fulfilled the program of a 
great poet. The world has judged its value. 

E. C. Knowlton. 



